James Fenimore Cooper

sense the two were not alike, but the novelist was the victim
of an inevitable law of literature. While in a biography a
mass of facts is rarely sufficient to give its subject "reality,"
in a work of fiction a single recognizable "fact" about a char-
acter can color a whole mass of invention and give all of it
the appearance of literal representation. Readers of Home
as Found could hardly be blamed for confusing Edward
Effingham with Cooper, for they seemed to live in the same
house in the same village and to have the same fight with
their neighbors over the same point of land on the same lake.
Cooper had been "Mr. Effingham" ever since Webb's re-
view, and now tried to rid himself of the odious name.

He did fairly well in a preliminary part of the task, a dis-
cussion of The Pioneers. Judge Temple was a type and not
an individual portrait; the novelist had borrowed from his
father, Judge Cooper, only what was "generally character-
istic" of him and fifty other landed proprietors as well But
when he came to his own generation it would have been
awkward to admit that for Edward Effingham he had bor-
rowed from himself the general characteristics of a contem-
porary gentleman. He could only deny all likeness and point
out distinctions, some of which are so fine in their niggling
that they tend not to refute but to establish resemblance:
Edward had been abroad from 1823 to 1835, Cooper from
1826 to 1833; Edward was "tall," Cooper under 5 feet 10
inches, "a height that would never be described as tall in
this country"; Edward had French servants, "my domestics
were principally Swiss, who spoke French."

Above all, Edward was rich, and Cooper was not. And
in proof of this the man who hated intrusions on his privacy
breaks out suddenly with one of those personal revelations
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